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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Hume has well remarked that every 
thing belonging to a vain man is the best 
that is any where to be found. His houses, 
equipage, furniture, &c. excel all others. 
His wine is the best that can possibly be 
drank. His horses, dogs, and servants are 
matchless. Does he change his situation 
voluntarily ? The change is always for the 
better. Is he appointed to fill any office ? 
That office is the most important and eligi- 
ble that can be held. Every thing goes 
well with him. In short, your vain man is 
your true optimist; he is in the best of all 
possible states, in this best of all possible 
worlds. 

When any change in the situation of a 
man of this kind occurs, so as to throw him 
into new light, and make him fancy himself 
invested with a new character, his increase 
of self-consequence is beyond measure ludi- 
crous. He is like a boy just breeched, a 
young girl in a new gown, a young lawyer 
in a new wig, a magpie with his red boots, a 
recently created knight of the Guelphic or- 
der, or any thing else that you can conceive 
superlatively ridiculous. He is all pucker, 
fume, and fudge. He wraps himself up in 
mysterious majesty, and dignity ineffable 
and unintelligible. My worthy friend, Mun 
Blaise, was exactly a man of this character. 
Every one who knew Mun could tell the 
exact state of his circumstances by his 
looks and manners. His face was a baro- 
meter by which you might always measure 
the temperature of his pocket. As the lat- 
ter was high or low, so was the former. 
His countenance rose or fell as his purse 
waxed light or heavy, though to do him 
justice, as long as he had a farthing his as- 
surance never fell below zero. 

Any change for the better, in Mun’s cir- 
cumstances, always threw him up an infinite 
number of pegs. A pair of new boots made 


him look three inches taller, though the 
heels were as flat as a pancake. At one 
time, when linen was rather a desi eratum 
in his wardrobe, a clean shirt was often with 
him the proximate cause of no small infla- 
tion. His manners became as starched and 
stiff as his collar, but gradually relaxed as 
the latter grew more limber. To see him 
take a hackney coach was a high scene. 
The imperious summons to the coachman, 
the punctilious and authoritative direction, 
the mock dignity with which he entered the 
coach, the popping of his head out of the 
window, and stopping the driver under some 
frivolous pretext, and finally his pompous al- 
tercation touching the fare—all this was 
capital. 

Even in his lowest circumstances:Mun 
preserved no small degree of consequence ; 
but this consequence occasionally encoun- 
tered some rude shocks. The state of his 
exchequer once rendered it expedient that 
he should occupy the most classic depart- 
ment of a domicile in a retired situation. 
He made a further reduction in his expen- 
diture, by abolishing the office of washer- 
woman in his establishment, (almost a sine- 
cure,) and performing the duties of that post 
himself. One day while he was thus en- 
gaged on a shirt, the delicate state of which 
rendered its ablution nearly as difficult a 
performance as the unrolling of an Hercu- 
laneum manuscript, he cast his eyes up- 
wards, and beheld, directly over his head, 
his young mistress surveying attentively, 
through the sky-light, the whole of his in- 
genious operation. It is easier to conceive 
than to describe his confusion. The soap 
dropped from his benumbed hand, and as he 
afterwards confessed to a confidential friend, 
he found himself utterly incapable of wring- 
ing out the chemise. 


Brighter days, however, awaited Mun. 
He was a good looking fellow, and his man- 
ners among women were rather prepossess- 
ing. A widow fell in love with him and 
married him. She was, to be sure, old 
enough to be his mother, tall as a poplar, 
stiff as a ram-rod, and thin as a pump-han- 
dle. The young anatomist. would have 





found in her ‘considerable facilities for the 

















prosecution of his study. Without remov- 
ing the cutis, he might, by the bare inspec- 
tion of such a subject, have acquainted 
himself with almost the entire of osteology. 
Add to this, that she was an old coguette, 
and as full of affectation, pomp, and vanity, 
as Mun himself. But then she had 300J. a 
year, and this to Mun was the wealth of 
Croesus. Mun now shot up most prodigious- 
ly. Though in corporal measurement he 
was but five feet five inches and a half, ‘ in 
soul he was thirty feet high.’ I doubt much 
whether, for six weeks after his marriage, 
he would have given the wall to the stoutest 
ef the grenadier guards. Nothing was to 
be heard from him now, but *‘ my wife, Mrs. 
B., our estate, bank debentures, stocks, life 
annuity,’ &c. In short, his self-importance 
became so excessive, that we all thought it 
could admit of no farther increase. The 
event, however, proved that we were mis- 
taken. 

In the course of his rambles one day, his 
evil genius directed his steps to Duke- 
street in Westminister. Here he saw ‘a 
house to be let furnished.’ He immediate- 
ly pops in, and inquires the rent, which was 
280/. per ann. He galloped over the whole 
house, from cellar to cockloft, and from 
eockloft down again to the cellar. He pok- 
ed his nose into every hole and corner, gave 
a learned dissertation on fixtures and as- 
pects, talked of his own immense landed 
property, his wife’s tremendous fortune in 
the funds, the vast antiquity of bis family, 
his own intimate connexion with men of the 
highest rank, and concluded with a perora- 
tion on gas, steam, aqueducts, and dumb 
waiters. He left the landlady with the im- 
pression that he was a monstrous clever 
man, as rich as Rothschild, and if not a lord, 
at the very least a baronet. 

As Mun walked home he occupied him- 
self with reflecting profoundly on the vast 
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not less inflated than himself by this new 
honour, and they both displayed in their or- 
dinary deportment the very essence of turk- 
ey-cockism. Poor Mun, I shall never for- 
get the first visit I paid him after his instal- 
ment—I gave my name to the servant, who 
went up stairs, and having delayed for five 
minutes came down and shewed me into a 
parlour, stating that Mr. Blaise was just 
then busily employed in his study, but would 
be happy to receive me in a few minutes. 
After a while she came in again, apologized 
for having shewn me into a room without @ 
fire, and requested me to walk into the op- 
posite parlour, 1 complied, smiling within 
myself at this ingenious piece of ostentation. 
Soon after she came and ushered me up to 
Mr, Blaise’s study. There I found Mun in 
a red night-cap, a large account-book open 
before him, his left hand under his jaw, and 
in an attitude of the most intense theatrical 
abstraction. ‘My dear friend,’ said he, 
starting up, ‘I beg ten million pardons ; but 
you see this business of housekeeping does 
so absorb the mind. It is indeed a great 
bore ; but there are relative duties in every 
situation of life, which must be discharged 
with exactness. I find it necessary to in- 
spect my accounts daily, and balance my 
books myself. This is incumbent on every 
| housekeeper. I find my duties becoming 
extremely burdensome—l have to attend a 
| vestry to-day at one o’clock, and shall be 
| obliged to-morrow to sit on a coroner’s in- 
quest; very unpleasant—wish I could get 
'off—but can’t, you know, as I am a house- 
_keeper.’ Thus he run on, pretending to 
‘lament what was evidently a matter of the 
| greatest triumph to bis vanity. Mrs. Blaise 
‘now made her appearance, declared that in- 
disposition had confined her the whole morn- 
ing to her boudoir, and asked us into the 
‘drawing-room. There I had again to un- 
'dergo a long Jecture on the pleasures and 





increase of consequence that would accrue! pains, the duties and responsibilities of 


to him, from being a housekeeper. -The re- 
sult of his meditations was, that a house- 
keeper he was determined to be, by hook or 


housekeeping. 
Mun’s conduct, during most part of the 
time he tenanted his house, was indescriba- 





by crook. When Mun returned home, he} bly absurd. He could talk of nothing but his 
communicated his projects to Madam Blaise | house in Duke-street. His town house, the 
—enlarged on the importance conferred by | repairs necessary in his house, &c. If you 


the character of a housekeeper. ‘The 
rent, my love,’ said he, ‘ is 280/. ; we can let 
the lodgings, our being housekeepers will 
give us unlimited credit, and we may un- 
questionably manage matters so as to in- 
crease our income, and make an addition to 
eur pocket-money.’ To all this nothing 
could be opposed ; Madam Blaise acquiesced 
ef course; and the house in Duke-street 
was immediately taken. 

Behold Mun now at the very summit of 
his ambition. He was at last a housekeep- 
er, and a housekeeper with him was an epi- 


asked him to dine at a particular hour, he 
could not come, for just then he had an ap- 
pointment at his own house. He would quit 
a party at ten o’clock, because housekeep- 
ers must set an example of keeping good 
hours ; for his part, he always kept his own 
house quite regular. Disputing with a 
strange gentleman at a coffee-house, he 
cried out, ‘Do you know, sir, that I ama 
housekeeper ?? And one day he dragged 
me into a boot-maker’s shop, and called the 
man up from his dinner to inquire his terms 
in dealing with housekeepers. 








fome of all human dignity. His wife was 


However, pleasure cannot always last< 
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Mun’s Elysium was soon to vanish. The 
reader may easily anticipate the sequel. 
The rent swallowed up his income, he gain- 
ed no lodgers, and the unfortunate house- 
keeper was conducted to prison, for the 
debts he had contracted in the lofty charac- 
ter he had been vainly attempting to sus- 
tain. Thus Mun, like Julius Cesar, paid 
the penalty of his ambition ; as the one lost 
his life, so the other lost his liberty. Ile 
might have lived happily as a lodger, but as- 
piring to be a housekeeper, he became a 
prisoner— 

Aspiring to be gods if angels fell, 

Aspiring to be angels men rebel. 


THE DREAMER OF DRIVA. 


In the hamlet of Driva, on the banks of 
the Danube, there lived once an old man 
who called himself Sunbeg, and who kept 
himself alive by the exercise of prophetic 
power by means of visions or dreams. He 
would often be seen sitting for hours toge- 
ther on a bench at the door of his hut, with 
his back to the wall, and his face looking 
steadfastly out towards the east, and the vil- 
lage children, when they saw him assume 
this position, would skulk away from their 
- games, and whisper in fearful accents to 
each other, ‘“‘ Sunbeg is going to dream !” 
He was in all the secrets of the village, 
from the lowest inhabitant to the highest, 
but all regarded him with a distant eye, as if 
they doubted his means of prophetic infor- 
mation. 

It happened that in the village lived a 
young man, of the name of Dessein. His 
fathers were villagers before him, and his 
wishes and his heart went not beyond its 
narrow limits. He had followed, with con- 
siderable success, for some time, the occu- 
pation of a carpenter, and he was now in 
search of that consummation of happiness 
which his prosperity allowed him to antici- 
pate. The innocent young Paulina bloom- 
ed forth in his eyes lovely, affectionate, and 
virtuous. Brief, though glad, was the sim- 
plicity of village courtship, and already had 
her parents consented to their union. Pau- 
lina’s heart beat with unusual emotions 
whenever she beheld Dessein approaching, 
and Dessein’s was not less delighted when 
in the company of Paulina; in short, no- 
thing now delayed their marriage, but an 
unaccountable wish which Paulina’s mother 
expressed, that it might take place on her 
birth-day. ‘* Well, it is but a month,” said 


Dessein, and Paulina looked as if she could 
have chid him for the word but. 

The villagers were making merry one 
evening on the green, when a party of sol- 
diers was seen approaching. They proved 
to be a recruiting, or rather ballotting par- 
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startled were the poor villagers at their un- 
welcome visitors. Every heart in an in- 
stant thought with boding on its nearest re- 
latives. Paulina’s shuddered, and turning 
to Dessein, “Fly, fly!” said she, ‘while 
you have yet time—they are coming on 
fast—escape, my Dessein, to the wood.” 
Before Dessein had time to answer, the 
troops arrived at the green, where they 
halted, and sounded the trumpet to assemble 
the males of the village. It was now too 
late, the lots were drawn, and Dessein was 
made a soldier. 

Months on months passed away, after his 
departure, but no tidings of Dessein. Poor 
Paulina’s sorrew was too deep to find ex- 
pression or relief in tears, but she sunk 
gradually away, without apparent malady. 
It occured to her mother that old Sunbeg 
should be consulted as to the fate of Des- 
sein. Paulina’s dim eye brightened up at 
the hope of learning the fate of her be- 
trothed, and she walked tremblingly to the 
hut of the visionary, her heart beating high 
with the new excitement it had received. 
** Sunbeg,” said the maid, ** give me news of 
my betrothed Dessein. Hast thou seen him 
in thy visions? Tell me, dues he still live— 
shall I ever see him again? Where is he? 
—tell me good Sunbeg.” “ Paulina,” an- 
swered the old man, raising his gray eye 
with an inquiring look on the maid, “no, 
my child, I have not yet beheld thy beloved ; 
but come to me to-morrow, and 1 will per- 
chance give thee tidings of the youth.” 
“°Tis a long time till to-morrow,” said 
Paulina, “but, father I will come at the 
time thou namest.” 

Restlessly did Paulina’s head lie on her 
pillow that night. Her weakened form was 
agitated by the alternate dreams of hope and 
despair. Next day she went to Sunbeg at 
the hour appointed—but he had sought in 
vain for a vision of the youth—another day 
was she to wait. Again the vision of Sun- 
beg fled before him. On the third she came 
to him. He had had a sight of the youth, 
stretched on the battle-field, pale in death : 
he had heard his last words—they were of 
Paulina—he saw him carried in a cart with 
other dead for interment—and the vision 
closed. It was enough: the only hope 
which had sustained the heart of Paulina 
was now vanished—the last spark which 
was her ‘‘ life of life” was now extinguished. 
She screamed not, neither spake—but she 
went forth from the hut of Sunbeg a broker 
hearted maniac. 

Two long years passed over the miserable 
head of the deranged Paulina. The village 
children when she passed, would stand still, 
with one hand at their back, and the little 
fore-finger of the other on their half-open 
mouths, and gaze with uncomprehending 
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of dullness in all the village—hearts beat 
not now so merry as once, for the merriest 
and lightest amongst them was laid waste. 

One evening, in the twilight, a tap was 
heard at the door of Paulina’s parents. 
The mother arose, and Dessein entered. 
Ab, how altered: a weary, worn-out, 
wounded soldier.—No wonder though the 
eyes of affection did not recognise him. 
He had to introduce himself by name. 
Paulina at the sound looked up, and smiled 
a smile of insanity. ‘*‘ You Dessein !” she 
exclaimed, ‘*Oh,.’tis false. I only knew 
one of that name, and he has been dead and 
gone these twenty years. Poor soul, he 
went to the red wars, and shot himself, and 
I have been in mourning for him ever, ever 
since.—It’s a long time, but I should know 
him—TI should know him if I saw him 
again.” Dessein started back—his eyes 
were rivetted in his forehead—‘t Oh, my 
Paulina!” uttered the mourner, “is this 
thou?” and his lips quivered in agony, and 
his face turned pale as death. A ray of 
consciousness glimmered through the be- 
wildered brain of the poor maniac; she ut- 
tered a faint scream, and sank lifeless in the 
arms of her lover. 

The whole village went forth to pay the 
last tribute to the memory of the dead. 
Dessein leading the procession as chief 
mourner. It was indeed a happy release 
for the departed, but what said the heart of 
Dessein’? He looked down into the grave 
of his beloved—he saw the coffin covered 
out of his sight—he would have uttered a 
blessing over her virgin tomb—his lips 
moved, but expression was denied them. 
His spirit groaned in agony, and he depart- 
ed. He flung his knapsack over his shoul- 
ders, went forth from his native village to 
the wars—and was heard of no more. 


—_—— -— 


THE WORTHY SOLDIER. 


A French soldier (one of those whom 
Voltaire pleasantly calls ‘‘the Alexanders 
at a groat aday,”) had obtained a furlough 
to see his friends. One evening he was 
trudging along with his knapsack on his 
back, rich in honour and courage, but with 
a pocket of the lightest; notwithstanding 
which he sung his old songs with that heart 
of gaiety and ease, which under the most 
penurious circumstances, is peculiar to his 
thoughtless countrymen. 

In this merry mood he met a clergyman, 
whom he soon conjectured to be the vicar 
of some village, and whom he instantly con- 
ceived, moreover, to be a good man. Nor 
was he mistaken ; there was an air of benig- 
nity in this clergyman that bespoke an ex- 
cellent heart; and a careless frankness in 
our honest soldier, that prepossessed one in 
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favor of his. The conversation (for two 
Frenchmen are never at a loss for conver- 
sation) turned at first on the military pro- 
fession ; and the good vicar was delighted to 
see the animation and loyalty which appear- 
ed in every gesture and every speech of the 
gallant veteran. At length, on the point of 
parting, the soldier said, ‘“‘ How happy is 
your reverence! You do not seem to be 
thirsty ; while I—I am absolutely choked ; 
1 have travelled so many miles to day.”— 
‘If your way lies through my village, I 
will give you some refreshment, I have some 
tolerable good wine; and there to the left, 
between those trees, stands my snug little 
parsonage.”—** Thank you, sir, for all your 
civilities : but I am obliged to take a direct 
contrary way; I must be at my journey’s 
end as soon as possible. However, I will 
not conceal it, some good wine would re- 
joice my eyes exceedingly. And why 
should I be ashamed to confess it? You 
seem to be a worthy clergyman; our pay is 
so very poor! Ah, please your reverence, 
a shilling would make me as rich as Cre- 
sus.” The vicar, smiling, put the shilling 
intohishands. ‘* There, my honest friend ; 
I give it with pleasure; drink my health 
with it.” ‘* Heaven bless your reverence! 
On the faith of a grenadier, you are more 
generous than a king. Adieu, sir, good 
night, and a thousand thousand, thanks.” 
The vicar felt the most sensible pleasure 
in this adventure. He admired the blunt 
frankness and apparent sensibility of the 
soldier ; and, on a sudden, he took the reso- 
lution to rejoin him; ‘‘ Comrade,” said he, 
as he came near him, “‘ return me that shil- 
ling.” ‘* What! your reverence, do you 
repent of having made a poor devil happy ? 
But here it is, I did not extort it.” The vi- 
car received it, and giving him a crown- 
piece in its stead, ‘“‘I1 beg your pardon,” 
said he, ‘ this trifle was not worth having ; 
I have thought better of it.” ‘* A crown, 
your reverence! acrown! Do you mean 
totempt me? JI assure you, that shilling 
was sufficient.” ‘‘ But it was not sufficient 
for me,” replied the good-natured vicar; 
‘“‘ pray accept this trifie, and you will great- 
ly oblige me.” 
The soldier then parted and made a con- 
siderable progress on his journey, when at 
last he perceived that the village where he 
had proposed to lodge that night, was still - 
so very distant, that, after all, it would be 
much better to turn towards that which the 
vicar had pointed out, and take up his quar- 
ters there. Conducted then by a kind of 
guardian genius, the soldier directs his 
steps towards his benefactor’s village, At- 
tentive, at this moment to economy, he en- 
ters a wretched ale-house. ‘* Comrade,” 
said he, ** bring me a pint of wine, and hark 
ye, let it be the best. I am_ tolerably 































































thirsty.’ The landlord placed him at- the 
same table where three honest peasants 


were conversing with volubility. ‘Sit 
down here,” said one of the peasants ; “‘ you 
will not be too much : we love gentlemen of 
your cloth: they serve the king, and fight 
for us.” Then turning to his companions, 
“‘T tell thee, Claude, he is the jewel of men! 
Did you observe with what good judgment 
he judged in that there affair of Gaffer Mat- 
thew?” ‘And you, Nicholas, do you re- 
member what care he took of the poor 
family of Robert that’s dead and gone, and 
how he cried over them?” ‘ Ah,” said 
Christopher, *‘ he is one that does as he says, 
and so [ gets his sermons almost by heart.” 
‘* My good friends,” interrupted the soldier, 
tossing off a large bumper of wine, * you 
are praising some honest fellow: may I 
know who he is?” ‘Mr. Officer, it is our 
vicar.” ‘ Your vicar! Here, boy, bring 
us another pint. Your vicar—and all that 
you sayistrue?” ‘ True! why we an’t yet 
said haif enough. There isn’t his fellow on 
earth. Hark ye, would you believe it, we 
an’t had a single law-suit since he has been 
in the parish! he is the best creature in the 
world!” ‘+ My good friends,” again inter- 
rupted the soldier, “‘give me your hand. 
Do you know what pleasure you have just 
‘given me? You praise a man who has 
obliged me like a prince. And I—I would 
put to death the man that could only think of 
hurting him.” He then related, and could 
scarce refrain from tears, how good the vi- 
car had been to him. ‘“ Had you but seen 
him,” said he, *“‘ turn back to me a crown. 
Here it is; I wont carry it away. Com- 
rades, we will sup together, on condition we 
all drink his health.” 

He instantly orders the landlord to spread 
a supper on the table; and the conversation 
continues: * Hark ye, my friends, | have 
just thought of it: I cannot leave this place 
without having visited my good vicar. I 
am not satisfied with myself; I have not 
thanked him enough. But it is now too 
late: I shall sleep here to-night; and to- 
morrow morning early I will go and see 
him.” ‘And why not this evening, Mr. 
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They arrived at the door of the parsonage 
house; they knock and knock again. Ne 
answer is returned ; nor the slightest noise 
is heard.—‘ What,” said one of the pea- 
sants, ‘“* what can be the meaning of this? I 
don’t half like it..—They now knock with 
greater violence: but all is silent still; and 
even the great dog is not heard to bark. 
Their fears increase.—* This is very singu- 
lar: he is always at home at this hour: we 
must absolutely make somebody hear.”— 
‘They won’t open it, my friends. I know 
an excellent way to enter: we must burst 
open the door.” The soldier instantly ap- 
plied to this work; the door soon yielded to 
his efforts; he enters the first; with what 
an object is he struck! A man hanging 
upon a beam; he runs to him; he recollects 
the good vicar; it is impossible to express 
his agitation: he perceives some signs. of 
life; he cuts the rope: he takes him in his 
arms : he revives him.—** I hearsome noise,” 
said he; ** shut the door; take care of this 
good man, and I will do justice to the 
wretches that have treated him thus.—He 
perceives the dog killed; he goes up stairs 
into the vicar’s apartment; and he there 
finds three wretches endeavouring to con- 
ceal themselves. Finding they were dis- 
covered, they took the resolution to fall 
upon the soldier, with daggers in their 
hand.—** Wretches,” said he, undaunted by 
numbers, “and is it thus you have treated 
the good Vicar!”—With these words he 
lost no time ; he killed one of the assassins : 
he seized the two others, after severely 
wounding one of them ; and he brought 
them below. The poor Vicar was by this 
time recovered.—‘* My nephews!” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘and oh, my good deliverer !”— 
‘Your nephews! the monsters! I will in- 
stantly deliver them over to the marechaus- 
see. In vain the forgiving uncle implored 
compassion on his guilty nephews; the 
whole village had now gathered to the spot : 
the assassins were delivered over to the 
hands of justice, and suffered the punishment 
due to their atrocious crimes. 


The Vicar would not permit his deliverer 





Soldier ? 
as you are always acceptable. [ll answer | 
for it, he wiil give you both supper and | 
lodging with all his soul. Poor man! he. 
has some rascals of nephews that torinent | 
bim, and who are for getting whatever they 
can from him.” ‘They torment him! let 
him turn them over to me: I'd manage 
them. [ll go then this instant to the good 
vicar; but I scarce know my way.” The 
three peasants, with one voice, offer to be 
his guides ; the reckoning is discharged, and 
they all set out; the conversation on the way 
turning continually on the excellent charac- 


The visits of such brave fellows |. 





ter and actions of their common benefactor. 





to leave him.—‘* My gratitude,” says he, 
‘is inexpressible. You are my friend, my 
relation, my all. My whole life is yours. 
You have secured me from death; and we 
will never part.” The good man hastened 
to purchase the discharge of the worthy sol- 
dier; and they ever after lived together. 
The Vicar never recollected this happy 
meeting with him, without adoring the su- 
perintending providence of God: and the 
soldier released from the hard fare of the 
military life, had the satisfaction of seeing a 
thousand good actions, that endeared to him 
still more and more the best of men, the 
virtuous Vicar of. 











































































PHE TRAVELLER. 








*T is pleasant, through the loop-holes of retreat 
‘To peep at such a world; to see the stir 
Ofthe great Babel, and not feel the crowd. 





MANNERS AND CUSTOMS IN CHINA. 
No. lI. 


WHeEn the Portuguese discovered China 
two hundred years ago, they were so as- 
tonished at its beauty and opulence, as well 
as at the industry and politeness of the in- 
habitants, that they almost doubted the evi- 
dence of their own senses. Travellers al- 
ways speak with enthusiasm at the great 
number of the cities, the immense popula- 
tion, the prodigious wealth of China, manu- 
factures, agriculture, mines, canals, public 
roads, the encouragement given to the arts 
and sciences, the excellence of her laws, 
the regulations of her government, and the 
fertile genius of the Chinese for cultivating 
every branch of science. They, on the con- 
trary, contemn all the knowledge which can 
be imparted to them. Although the climate 
is in general temperate, yet the high moun- 
tains covered with snow towards the north 
send forth a piercing cold, which continues 
three or four months. The southern parts, 
on the other hand, experience 2 greater or 
Jess degree of heat according to their vicini- 
ty to the tropic, and the lands are almost 
every where fit for tillage. 

The emperor has most superb titles: Son 
of Heaven; Lord of the World; Sole Go- 
vernor of the whole Earth; Great Father of 
the People. His power is absolute, though 
he is obliged to govern according to the 
faws. He consults, but he alone decides. 
The throne is not so absolutely hereditary 
as to prevent his choosing among his child- 
ren, or even among other princes of the 
royal family ; he neither promulgates laws 
nor abrogates them at his pleasure; the 
change must be sanctioned by the supreme 
council, composed of the princess of the 
blood and the ministers. He rarely shews 
himself, and then only on solemn occasions ; 
no one approaches him without prostrating 
himself. The punishments are severe and 
cruel ; but that of death cannot be executed 
unless signed by the emperor, Fines, con- 
fiscations of property, imprisonment, and 
torture, are within the jurisdiction of the 
Mandarins, who, for a sum of money, fre- 
quently abuse their authority. A person 
convicted of high treason is cut to pieces; 
the greatest crime next to that is rebellion 
against a father ; if it be carried so far as to 
eccasion murder, the whole empire is in 
alarm, and the emperor himself becomes his 
‘judge, all the Madarins of the city are de- 
posed, the relations are chastised for having 
omitted to reprimand the offender for not 
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having informed the magistrate of his per- 
verse inclination, and for having by degrees 
suffered him to arrive to that abominable ex- 
cess of wickedness. The culprit is torn to 
pieces and buried; his house is demolished 
to the very foundation; those of his neigh- 
bours are thrown down, and monuments are 
every where raised to inspire horror of this 
atrocious deed. Decapitation is considered 
the most ignominious of all punishments, be- 
cause the head being the most noble part of 
the body, it is considered so very shameful 
to be deprived of it. Theft is not punished 
with death, unless the circumstances are ag- 
gravated. The most usual punishments are 
the bastinado, of which the executioner re- 
laxes the severity if bribed, and the cungue, 
or species of collar composed of pieces of 
wood which is worn on the shoulders, and is 
sufficiently large to prevent the offender 
from seeing his feet, or bringing his hand to 
his mouth: this also is mitigated by means 
of money: it is even possible by paying, to 
substitute another with the judge’s conni- 
vance. They likewise burn on the cheek 
with a hot iron; they banish either for a 
term or perpetuity ; the torture is also in use, 
but only in cases of crimes of state, where it 
is necessary to discover the accomplices. 
Adultery is not a capital crime; there are 
indulgent relations found who out of pity for 
the weakness of their ‘daughters, by means 
of valuable presents, stipulate with those 
who marry them, that they shall be allowed 
the liberty of now and then entertaining a 
lover without being liable to chastisement 
on that account; in that case the husband 
has neither the right to inflict corporeal pain 
on his wife, nor to repudiate her. 

The nation is divided into three classes : 
the Mandarins, the Literati, and the People. 
We should condemn their theatrical pieces 
as very cold and uninteresting, because they 
only treat of morality, and are entirely des- 
titute of love intrigues. For almost every 
disorder they apply fire. Surgery must al- 
ways remain in a state of infamy among 
them, for they have the greatest horror of 
anatomy, which they consider as inhuman. 








THE DRAMA. 


— Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 

To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 

So long the just and generous will befriend, 

And triumph on her esforts still attend. Brooks 








THEATRICAL DECORATIONS. 


Wuart Chesterfield observed as to the ge- 
nerality of princes, may be applied to the 
generality of people :—‘‘ they have eyes to 
see, but not understanding to judge,” They 
will always be pleased with singing, danc- 
ing, fine clothes, jewels, gold, silver, ma~ 
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chinery, fun, and brilliantlights. A writer, 
whose book was published in the year 1731, 
has the following pertinent remarks on de- 
corating a theatre :— 


It is impossible for any poet or manager 
of a playhouse to be too expensive in the 
beauty and grandeur of their scenes and 
machines. The more just and surprising 
they appear, the sooner will the spectators 
be led to imagine every thing real, and of 
consequence prove the easier persuaded of 
the instruction iutended, Besides, they are 
absolutely necessary in all parts of a play 
where the plot requires the intervention of 
some supernatural power,.in order to con- 
quer difficuities and solve mysteries. For 
what is a god, or a devil, or a conjuror, 
without moving clouds, blazing chariots, 
flying dragons, and enchanted castles? 
Airy spirits, terrestrial hobgoblins, and in- 
fernal demons, must at a word, descend, 
rise and vanish. This gives the stage a 
character with the world, and poets and ac- 
tors are esteemed demi-gods. The Abbé 
Hedelin observes, that the ornaments of the 
stage so sensibly delight, by a kind of witty 
magic, as to raise from the dead heroes of 
pastages. They present, as it were, to our 
eyes, a new heaven and a new earth, while 
we are so agreeably deceived as to imagine 
every thing present. Even people of un- 
derstanding take them for enchantments, 
and are pleased with the dexterity of the 
artists, and the neat execution of so many 
contrivances. For this end, the ancients 
bestowed the richest decorations on their 
theatres. The heavens would open for their 
gods, to descend and converse with men ; 
the air would be filled with thunder, light- 
ning, and storms; the sea would shew tem- 
pests, shipwrecks, and sea-fights ; the earth 
would produce gardens, forests, deserts, pa- 
laces, and temples. Out of its bosom would 
rise furies, demons, and all the prodigies of 
their fabulous hell; and the poets never 
failed to fill their plays with such incidents 
as required these magnificent decorations. 

The habits of the actors likewise have a 
prodigious influence on the minds of an 
audience. We see daily in the great world 
a vast difference shewn to the figure of a 
suit of clothes, and how regularly degrees 
of respect rise from the goid and silver but- 
ton and button-hole to lace and embroidery, 
How nicely are the distances between cioth, 
velvet, and brocade observed. Much more 
in the theatre should this distinction prevail, 
where our senses are to be touched, pleas- 
ed, and taken by surprise, and where every 
spectator indeed is to receive an impres- 
sion of the character of the person from his 
dress; and the first ideas are generally the 
most lasting. Tragedy borrows vast ad- 





vantages from the additional ornaments of 








feathers and high heels; ad it is impossible 
but that two feet and a half of plume and 
buskin must go a great length in giving an 
audience a just notion of a hero. The best 
Grecian poets who brought tragedy to its 
perfection, first gave birth to the invention. 
They found it of service, and all other na- 
tions continued it. 

The appearance of a retinue suitable te 
every distinct character of the drama, 
which should make a figure on the stage, is 
another point of very great consequence, 
and ought to be principally regarded. What 
is a tyrant without guards, or princess with- 
out her maids of honour, a general without 
a troop of officers, a first minister without a 
levee of spies and dependants, a lawyer 
without a flock of clients, or a beau without 
a train of lackeys? A great number of 
attendants gives an air of dignity too, and 
distinguishes the proper superiority of each 
character. Besides, when the stage is 
crowded, the greatness of the show casts a 
mist, as it were, over the eyes of the specta- 
tors, and makes the thinnest plot appear full 
of business. Keep the stage filled, and you 
will instil life and spirit into the dullest 
play ; the passions will never flag, nor the 
action cool. 








BIOGRAPHY. 





The proper study of mankind is man. 





LAST MOMENTS OF SCHILLER. 


FEELING that his end was come, he ad- 
dressed himself to meet this stern and sud- 
den call as became him ; not with affected 
carelessness or superstitious fear, but witha 
quiet, unpretending manliness, which had 
marked the tenor of his life. Of his friends 
and family he took a touching but a tranquil 
farewell; he ordered that-his funeral should 
be private, without pomp or parade. Some 
one inquiring how he felt, he said ** Ca/mer 
and caimer ;” simple and memorable words, 
expressive of the mild heroism of the man. 
About six he sunk again into a sleep, which 
deepened and deepened till it changed inte 
the sleep from which there is no awakening ; 
and all that remained of Schiller was a life- 
less form, soon to be mingled with the clods 
of the valley. 

Schiller’s age was 45 years and a few 
months. Sickness had long wasted his 
form, which at no time could boast of fault- © 
less symmetry. He was tall and strongly 
boned, but unmuscular and lean: his body, 
it might be perceived, was wasting under 
the energy of a spirit too keen for it. His 


‘face was pale; the cheeks and temples 
rather hollow; the chin somewhat deep and 
slightly projecting; the nose regularly 
inclined to auburr 


aquiline; his hair 
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His countenance withal, was attractive, and 
expressing delicate and honest sensibility ; 
a silent enthusiasm, impetuosity not un- 
checked by melancholy, gleamed in his soft 
kindled eyes and pale cheeks, and the brow 
was high and thoughtful. To judge from 
his portrait, Schiller’s face expressed well 
the features of his mind: it is mildness 
tempering strength—fiery ardour shining 
through the clouds of suffering and disap- 
pointment, deep but patiently endured. 
Pale was its proper tint; the cheeks and 
temples were bent hollow. There are few 
faces that affect us more than Schiller’s : 
it is at once meek, tender, unpretending, and 
heroic.—In his dress and manner, as ip all 
things, he was plain and unaffected. Among 
strangers, something shy and retiring might 
occasionally be discovered in him: in his 
own family, or among his select friends, he 
was kind-hearted, free, and gay as a little 
ehild. In public, his external appearance 
had nothing in it to strike or attract. Of an 
unpresuming aspect, wearing plain apparel, 
his looks as he walked were constantly bent 
on the ground ; so that frequently, as we are 
told, ** he failed to notice the salutation of a 
passing acquaintance; but if he heard it, he 
would catch hastily at his hat, and give his 
cordial Gutentag !” Modesty, simplicity, a 
total want of all parade or affectation, were 
conspicuous in him. These are the usual 
concomitants of true greatness, and serve 
fo mitigate its splendour. Common things 
he did as a common man: his conduct in 
such matters was uncalculated, spontaneous, 
and therefore natural and pleasing. Dur- 
ing his last fifteen years, he wrote his no- 
blest works; yet, as it has been proved too 
well, no day of that period could have passed 
without its load of pain.—On a surgical in- 
spection of his body after death, the most 
vital organs were found totally deranged. 
**The structure of the lungs was in great 
part destroyed, the cavities of the heart were 
nearly grown up, the liver had become hard, 
and the gall-bladder was extended to an ex- 
traordinary size.” 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 








—Science has sought, on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing. 





MINUTES OF 
€ONVERSATIONES AT DR. MITCHILL’S 


Precocious Germination of Seeds. 


Tue seeds of the apples, produced by 
Dr. Moses Willard, excited lively attention. 
The fruit had been purchased in the market 
as usual, Buton opening it to the core, the 





kernels were found to be inavegetating con- 








dition. The young plants had sprouted, and 

both their leaves and their radicles were dis- 

tinguishable. It was rationally inquired 

why so premature an evolution should have 
taken place? To which it was replied, that 
the cocoa-nut (cocos nucifera) not unfre- 
quently came forward in asimilar way ; and 
that a start, outstripping ordinary calcula- 
tion, was exhibited in other departments of 
nature. The subject of these and similar 
anticipations of the ordinary course of 
things, was referred for future and special 
consideration. 


A Ball of Hair in the Stomach of a Calf. 


Thomas Wright of Claverack, in Colum- 
bia County, N. Y., produced a ball of hair, 
found within the stomach of a calf. The 
animal had been butchered at the age of 
four weeks. The mass was of an oblato- 
spheroidal or orange form, and of the size of 
a very large pin-cushion; and to the feel 
and the sight was an intertexture of hair, 
closely connected, and containing articles 
of food that so young a creature could not 
be supposed to have eaten—it being yet a 
suckling. Presuming there was no mistake 
or deception in the case, it becomes a mat- 
ter of serious inquiry how such a hetero- 
geneous lump could have been formed 
within a month in the maw of this young 
creature. It seemed very unlikely that the 
materials could have been procured from 
its own body, or that of its dam by licking, 
or from dry fodder, which it was too young 
to feed upon. It was therefore left as one 
of the anomalies in nature, for further con- 
sideration. 


Narrative of the Life of Mary Jemison. 


The interesting book published at Canan- 
daigua by J. D. Bemis & Co. in small 8vo. 
was produced, as compiled by James E. 
Leaver, 1824. It is the biography of a 
white woman, who was taken prisoner when 
a girl, and successively married to two In- 
dian chiefs. The captivity took place about 
the year 1755, and she was living in 1823, 
on her estate, near the Genesee river, be- 
ing a tract of land reserved by the Senecas 
for her use. The history is contained in 
sixteen chapters and an appendix. Both 
are replete with curious particulars of 
Indian warfare and manners: and may be 
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perused with instruction by all inquirers 
into such subjects. The characters of her 
first husband Sheninjee, a Delaware ; and of 
her second, the terrible Hiakatoo, a Seneca ; 
are strongly delineated, with various cruel 
and shocking exploits, especially of the 
latter. 

The account of the destruction of a part 
of the British army by the Indians, at a 
place called the Devil’s hole on Niagara 
river in 1762; the sketch of General Sulli- 
van’s expedition against the Indians in 1779 ; 
the tradition concerning the origin of the 
Seneca nation ; and the recitals about their 
religion, feasts, great sacrifice, dances, 
government, manners, numbers, faiily- 
discipline, funerals, computation of time, and 
other matters, are memorable morsels of 
history. The author concludes his preface 
with these words: “It is fondly hoped that 
the scenes of distress which are portrayed 
may have a direct tendency to increase our 
love of liberty; to enlarge our views of the 
blessings that are derived from our liberal 
institutions; and to excite in our breasts 
sentiments of devotion and gratitude to the 
great Author and finisher of our happiness.” 


A new Mathematical Instrument. 


The Trigonometer of Mr. William Bolles, 
a native mathematician, was introduced. It 
is an elegant instrument, constructed in 
such manner as to facilitate the finding of 
the sides and angles of triangles ; and to af- 
ford quick as well as sure results to land- 
surveyors and navigators. It is also appli- 
cable to the measuring of heights and dis- 
tances. It is madeof brass with graduated 
bars and sliders, and capable with its book of 
practical application and direction, of being 
contained in a box smaller than is requisite 
for asurveyor’s compass. It was concluded 
that an invention of so much ingenuity and 
utility ought to be made known abroad; 
and accordingly, a trigonometer complete 
was despatched to Count La Cepede, for 
the royal academy of sciences in Paris, 


Fossils from Wilkes Barre. 


The specimens from the incumbent shale 
or wacke formation, presented by Mr. Brow= 
er in behalf of Wm. Cist, Esq. of that place, 





on the bank of the Susquehannah, were 


found to be very interesting: 1. a Ligniic, 
consisting probably of a portion of the 
bark and wood of a birch-tree, flattened by 
long and heavy compression. One surface 
exhibits pyritous and yellowish hues; while 
the other presents an apparent change 
of the original material to coal, in a thin 
layer separating into quadrangular frag- 
ments. 2. a Filicite, containing plain impres- 
sions of some species of fern. 3. and 4. Two 
Saginarites, apparently of different species, 
and would, without doubt, be so pronounced 
by the learned and scientific Brongniart, 
whose nomenclature Mr. C. had adopted. 
Both have deeply-marked indentations of 
elliptical leaves, with their foot-stalks 
obliquely situated between two parallel 
straight lines, and of the sort which has 
usually been referred to the family of 
palms. 





The supposed petrified Tortoises, in the 
town of Le Roy, New-York. 


From Lockport, fragments of a mineral sub- 
stance were brought for an examinaticn 
and opinion. They were supposed from their 
configuration, resembling the buckler of the 
Tortoise, as divided into compartments or 
pannels, to be the converted reliquie of 
some individuals of the testudo race. At 
sight, a decision was made that the articles 
did not belong to the reptile family, nor in- 
deed to the organic world. They seemed to 
belong to that class which embraces the sep- 
taria, ludus helmontii, &c. In the museum is 
a most curious thing brought from the town of 
Bristol and county of Ontario,asa petrified tor- 
toise. It might easily enough have imposed it- 
self upon good observers, (if not geologists and 
zoologists), as a testudinous relick. He 
acknowledged himself indebted for the spe- 
cimen to Dr. Benjamin Bemis of Canandai- _ 
gua, who found it near the famous flaming 
spring, where inflammable air issues from 
the earth in quantity sufficient to burn by 
the day or the month. It is divided admi- 
rably into compartments, which rather more 
accurately resemble in their genera) config- 
uration a helmet than a turtle; and a pe- 
culiar feature of this specimen is, that the 
fissures or veins in the carbonate of lime, are 
filled up with the sulphuret of zinc. The 
world scarcely furnishes a more curious 
specimen of the kind. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY NOTICES 
FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 





An Insect-pestTRoying Wasu.—Mr, 
Braddick recommends the water through 
which coal gas has passed, as effectual for 
destroying the vermin on trees. He mixes 
one pound of flour of brimstone in three 
gallons of gas water, and adds soft soa 
enough to make it adhere to the buds and 
branches when laid on with a painter’s brush. 
The composition is not inflamable, and does 
no injury to the trees ; and Mr. Braddick 
says he has proved this by the peach of Chi- 
na, the most delicate of all trees. 


An experiment is about to take place at 
Woolwich, under the immediate inspection 
of the Master-General of the Ordnance, to 
ascertain the importance of a new invention 
of Count Carnot’s in the art of fortification, 
which, if the theory is borne out by prac- 
tice, will have the effect of rendering a 
work impregnable by means of a wall, so 
constructed in the fosse as to make the 
breaching it impessible. 





Eprteptic Firs.—It appears by a late 
foreign publication, that a German physician 
of Numberg, of the name of Weitz, has long 
employed St. Ignatio’s bean as a secret re- 
medy for epilepsy, with such a degree of 
success as to render him so celebrated for 
the cure of this disease as to induce prac- 
titioners at a distance to send their epileptic 
patients to Numberg, to be under his care. 





M. Villanuena, a learned Spanish re- 
fugee, at present in London, and the author 
of several celebrated works, is preparing a 
complete biography of all the Spanish wri- 
ters, from 1808 to the present period. It is 
a curious fact, that the greater number of 
the writers who have been thought worthy 
of a place in this work, are at present in 
England, France, Italy, and even at Peters- 


burg. 


A letter from Corfu, dated May 31, says, 
‘‘Our university is now finally established, 
and the number of students already amounts 
to 150. Within a few months from this time 
courses of lectures will be commenced in all 
the branches of the sciences, and belles let- 
tres, in the same manner as the best organ- 
ized Universitses in Europe. At present 
there are professors of mathematics, divinity, 
metaphysics, logic, ethics, botany, rhetoric ; 
the Greek, Latin, and English languages, 
and history. A botanic garden, planted a 
few months ago, thrives admirably. 


The house in which Corneille died has 
lately been discovered in Paris. The pro- 
prietor has placed a black marble slab in the 





front of the house, indicating that that great 
poet died there in 1684, and that the house 
was built in 1624. A handsome bust of 
Corneille is also placed in the court-yard, 
crowned with laurels, on which is written 
* Le Cid. 1636.” 


The town of Geneva is about to be em- 


P | bellished with a Museum of the Fine Arts; 


it is indebted for this, in a great measure, to 
the generosity of two ladies, named Rath, 
who have devoted a capital of 84,000 francs 
for the building of this establishment. This 
donation has determined the Representative 
Council of Geneva to vote an additional sum, 
which will make the whole amount to 
159,000 francs. 


The celebrated traveller, Dr. Sieber, ar- 
rived on the Ist of August at Nuremberg, 
on bis return from his voyage round the 
world. His collections of Natural History 
are said to be of extraordinary magnitude 
and value. 


Natura Coriosiry.—Mr. Gall, chem- 
ist, of Woodbridge, has in his possession a 
toad and a mouse, which were discovered in 
agarden. It appears from the manner in 
which they were found that they had killed 
each other in battle; the toad, in trying to 
subdue his enemy, has several wounds; and 
the mouse, which was fastened on the toad’s 
back, with his teeth near the jaws, is suppos- 
ed to have died with the reptile’s poison. 


On the 15th of July was celebrated at 
Warsaw, in the church of Visitandines, a 
fete, in memory of all the men who have de- 
served well of the sciences in the kingdom 
of Poland. 


The late M. Zea, the celebrated Peruvian 
botanist, asserts that the most delicate seeds 
of American plants may be sent to Europe 
in the highest preservation, by being enve- 
loped in that kind of raw brown sugar 
which always keeps its humidity. When 
the seeds are to be sown, it is only requisite 
to immerse them in lukewarm water, which 
will take off the sugar. 


In the classification of insects, Linnzus 
drew the characters from the wings, but was 
unable to trace distinctive marks for the 
families and genera. M. Dumeril, of the 
French National Institute, has discovered 
very natural characters in the jaws, and in 
the number of articulations of the tarsi of 
the feet. 


Cuvier lately visited England, to view 
the organic remains in the bed of blue lais 
at Lyme, which he regards as most wonder- 
ful. 








{mae BRAINS OF AN OX ENTIRELY PETRI- 
y1ED.—A French surgeon lately produced 
an ox’s brain before the Society of Medi- 
cine. It was not only petrified, but ac- 
quired the hardness of flint. The butcher 
with all his might could not cleave it asun- 
der. It appeared like a piece of rock- 
work. 





Moriate or Lime As A STIMULANT OF 
VeceTation.—M. Dubuc, an apothecary 
of Rouen, in France, has discovered, as the 
result of a great many experiments, that the 
solution of one part (by weight) of dry mu- 
riate of lime, in sixty parts of water, mak- 
ing two degrees on the French hydrometer, 
in an astonishing manner promotes the 
growth of plants, the soil of which is wa- 
tered by this saline solution. The ground 
intended to receive the vegetables is first 
watered with the solution, then the seeds 
and plants are again so watered when plant- 
ed; and three or four times afterwards, this 
is repeated during their growth. 


HorticuntTurRaAL Couriostry.—In a new 
pinery at Whitby, belonging to Robert 
Campion, Esq., there have been reared this 
season several plants of the Santa Crux, or 
New White Providence Pine, exhibiting 
some remarkable peculiarities. On their 
coming to maturity the crown of each of the 
plants, with one exception, shewed fruit 
presenting the elegant appearance of a 
small pine-apple standing above the main 
fruit, on a short stalk rising from the centre 
of its crown, this secondary fruit being also 
surrounded by a crown of its own. The 
suckers proceeding from the same pine- 
apples terminated in crowns without any 
vestige of the embryo fruit. 


TRANSPARENT Soap.——Take a _ glass 
phial, and half fill it with shavings of Wind- 
sor or curd soap; fill the phial with the best 
spirits of wine, put it near the fire until the 
soap is dissolved, then pour it into a mould 
of any shape you please, you wil] have for 
sixpence as much transparent soap as is sold 
for two shillings. 


Professor Hansteen, of Christiana, in 
Norway, who has been particularly engag- 
ed in experiments on the intensity of the 
magnetic action, and determining the diur- 
nal and annual variations of such intensity, as 
existing on the terrestrial globe, has made 
public some new observations, from which 
he concludes, that every vertical object, 
such as a tree, a wall, a steeple, &c., have a 
constitutional relation to the state of a 
magnet. 





CEMENT FoR UNITING Brass To Grass. 
~-The following method is often used for 
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making a cement for uniting different inili- 
als to glass: about three parts of common 
rosin and one ounce of bee’s wax are melt- 
ed together in any convenient vessel. After 
the rosin and wax are thoroughly incorporat- 
ed, about one third of their bulk of Vene- 
tian red is added, to give it a body. The 
whole should be well mixed together over 
the fire while in the liquid state, and in that 
state it may be used for any purpose wanted. 


White Mustard-seed is said to be highly 
efficacious as a medicine, combining valua- 
ble aperient as well as tonic qualities, and 
restoring tone to the stomach and bowels. 
The seed is taken whole, in quantities from 
a tea to a table spoonful, two or three times 
a day, according to its effect on the consti- 
tution. It discharges a sort of mucilage, 
which services as a vehicle for its medicinal 
properties. 





Honey Sucar.—The Jews in Moldavia 
and Ukrane have a method of making honey 
into a hard and white sugar, which is em- 
ployed by the distillers of Dantzic to make 
their liqueurs. The process consists in ex- 
posing the honey to the frost during three 
weeks, sheltered from the sun and snow in 
a vase of some material which is a bad con- 
ductor of caloric. The honey does not 
frevze, but becomes transparent and hard as 
sugar. 


Pran FoR ExrtinGuisHinc Fire Ar 
Sea.—It is proposed that every ship of 500 
tens should have a row of common hand- 
pumps affixed to each of her sides, outside 
the gunwale, not less than ten in number ; 
these to have each a leather hose affixed to 
their spouts, and filled, as regards length, 
aperture, &c. in the manner of common 
fire-engine hose. Twenty such pumps, it is 
said, worked by forty men (one at each 
pump, and one to guide the hose) would 
throw in a sufficient quantity of water in 
any case to ensure the extinction of the 
raging element. 


M. Marien has found, in the-island of 
Manilla, a species of reptile, of the family of 
the Agamoides, which has the faculty of 
changing colour like the cameleon. Its head 
is triangular, pretty large in proportion to 
the body; the tail long and slender; along 
the back, the crest or rid is formed of soft 
scales, and under the throat is a goitre. The 
feet have toes detached, and very unequal ; 
the scales are mostly triangular, imbricated, 
and especially those of the tail. The iris is 
blackish, bordered with a little white circle 
about the pupil. The animal is very actives 
aud feeds on insects. 
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_received from an admiring posterity. Per- 
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LITERATURE. 
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{f criticisms are wrong, they fall to the ground of 
themselves: if they are just, all that can be said against 


them, does not defeatthem. The critics never yet hurt 
a good work. Makaquis D’ArGENs, 








Notice of the Works of eminent Authors. 
No. I. 


GRAY. 


Few of the English poets have possessed 
a finer vein of thought than Gray: there is 
an exquisite pathos in his pieces, which the 
illiterate, equally with the learned, :eel and 
appreciate. The tones of his lyre are echoed | 
from the chords of the heart; we sympa- 
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not know where to pause, since all its “parts 
are equally admirable. It will be proper, 
however, to notice a stanza omitted in most 
editions, but which originally appeared as a 
parenthesis immediately previous to the epi- 
taph; it is as follows: 

“‘ There scatter’d oft, the earliest of the year, 

By hands unseen, are showers of vi’ lets found, 

The red-breast loves to build and warble there, 

And little footsteps lightly print the ground.” 

On the whole, we may safely pronounce 
the Elegy in a Country Churchyard, to be 
the most beautiful pathetic effusion in the 
English language. There have been many 
imitations of this poem, but the happiest is 
Cunningham’s ** Elegy on a Pile of Ruins.” 








thise with its mournful notes, every sen- 
tence breathed from the lips of his pensive 
muse comes home to our bosoms, and we 
seem to hear the voice of some dear friend, 
whose tongue has long forgotten its music in 
the silence of the grave. The works of Gray 
are not numerous; he left to his country 
only a few diamonds, but they are of the 
finest water, and a few diamonds are more 
valuable than many pearls. We cannot 
but regret the brevity of his poems, yet had 
he never written any thing except the Ele- 
gy in a Country. Churchyard, he would 
have been entitled to the fame which he has 


haps no performance was ever more read 
or praised. The very first stanza powerfully 


The Bard is a remarkable fine production. 
The commencement, which describes the 
inspired Son of Song, observing from a rock 
the march of Edward and his army, is sub- 
lime, and the conclusion is spirited, and 
highly poetical. The Ode on a Distant 
Prospect of Eaton College, and the Ode to 
Adversity are faultless. But the Progress 


of Poesy, though it has many beauties, is 
less fascinating. These are the principal 
poems of Gray; yet we must not forget his 
lines on a favourite cat, which, notwithstand- 
ing the severe censure of a celebrated critic, 
is a very pleasing performance, and conveys 
an excellent moral. But we may, without 
fear, leave the fame of Gray to the public, 
who have much too good a taste to be rea- 
soned out of their admiration of poetry so 











arrests our attention; as we proceed, the in- 


harmonious, interesting, original, and pa- 


terest increases, and it is triumphantly sup-| thetic. 


ported to the conclusion of the poem. Dr. 
Johnson, who was not always a candid critic, 


seems to have desired to depreciate the 








THE GRACES. 





merit of Gray; yet even he acknowledged | 


in the most unequivocal manner, that his In sounds that o’er me hovered like perfuine : 


* We come,” said they, and Echo said, **We come,” 


‘We come,” THE GRAcEs three : to teach the spell, 


Elegy was strikingly original, and fully de-| That makes sweet woman lovelier than her bloom.” 


served the praise it had received. 
among all the whims of criticism, we have 


Indeed, Then rose a heavenly chant of voice and shell : 


‘Let Wit, and Wisdom, with ber sovereign Beauty 
dwell.’’ 





never heard of any attempt to convince the 
public that they were wrong as to their 
opinion of this beautiful production. Speak- 
ing of this piece, we may call it, 

‘+ What oft was thought but ne’er so well express’d ;”’ 


is always dignified, and often sublime, there 
is a bewitching simplicity in the poet’s style, 
which seems rather to awaken our own re- 


CALENDAR—NOVEMBER. 


Next was November ; he full grown and fat, 
And yet the season was full sharp and breeme, 
Whereon he rode, not easie ‘twas to deeme, 


for although the strain of poetry throughout | For it a dreadful Centaure was. 


Spenser. 


NoveMBER is derived from Novem (nine) 


and Imber. The Emperor Commodus at- 


collections than to excite new ideas. For} tempted, but unsuccessfully, to change the 


instance, the train of thought conveyed to! name of this month. 


The Senate had once 


the mind, in that part of the Elegy where proposed to give it the name of the Empe- 


the subjoined stanza occurs, is so perfectly 
natural and obvious, that we cannot but 
wonder no previous writer had adopted it. 


+ Vet e’en these bones from inault to protect, 
Some fraii memorial still erected nigh, 


ror Tiberius, who was born in it. 
declined this servility, observing with a jest, 
“What might be their embarrassment 


But he 


With uncouth rhymes, and shapeiess sculpture deck’d, should there be thirteen Caesars?” In this 


Implores the passing tribute of a sigh.” 
—Many other passages of a similar descrip- 


month, about Martinmas, was the great time 
of laying up salt provisions : a custom which 





tion might be adduced, but if we begin 


quoting from a production like this, we shall! seems to have extended over Europe; the 









provision. 
Summer suns are past and gone, 
Sullen Winter darkens on, 
Chilling winds his harbinger, 
Singing requiem to the year. 
From the night-air, nipping cold, 
Flocks are shrinking in the fold ; 
Ere the day to twilight yield, 
Hastes the peasant from the field ; 
Then before his cheerful fire, 
Hears the tales that never tire, 
Listening oft with awe profound 
To the tempest’s rushing sound. 


But in other climes the sun 
Sees a gorgeous day begun. 


Steps are trampling through the night, 
Many a torch is flashing bright, 
Round the Moorish palace wall! 
With a wild and wailing call 

Vells the Moorish forest horn ; 

Proud shall be the bunt at noon! 

In their rich caparison, 

Thick with pearl and Indian stone, 
By the dusky palace gate, 

For their royal riders wait, 

Twice five hundred milk-white steeds, 
Of the best the Arab breeds ; 
Haughtty crested, diamond eyed, 
Tossing up their nostrils wide, 

As some chieftain’s hurrying torch 
Gleams along the massive porch, 

Or among the sheltering trees 

Gushes the uncertain breeze. 


Twilight dies ; the dawning gray 
Brightens into burning day ; 

From the palace pinnacle 

Sweet the warning trumpets swell, 
In the shadowy court below 

All is an imperial show, 

Mass of flag and javeline, 

Scarlet shawl and turban green ; 
Every portal echoing round 

To the cry ef hawk and hound, 
Hunters cheer, and neigh of steed, 
Proudly pawing to be freed, 

Till the signal horn is rung, 

And the gates are backwards flung, 
And beneath the frowning arch, 
Flashes into day their march, 

In the centre, jewel-browed, 

Like a star above a cloud, 

Sweeps their dazzling Sultan on, 
Where the forest’s distant zone 
With a deep and verdant band 
Girds the fiery tinctured sand. 
Who shall rouse the lion firs: ? 
Who shall quench his lance’s thirst, 
Foremost, in his livid blood ? 

He shall be throngh hall and wood 
To bear the topaz-circled horn 
By the Sultan’s favourite borne. 


Never did a nobler cheer 

Smite the forest’s startled ear, 
Than when burst that glittering tide 
Through its thickets wild and wide. 





cattle being slaughtered as the pasture 
failed. The Saxons termed November the 
Wint (wind) Monath, or Blot (blood) from 
this custom of slaughtering the winter’s 

























Down the gulf they give the reiiy 
Through the rushing river strain, 
Upwards then by rock and ridge 
O’er the quivering torent bridge 
Floating, cloud-like on the air, 
Seek they for the lion’s lair. 

Till the courser’s shrinking bound, 
Tiil the sudden baying hound, 

Till the jackal howling by, 

Till the yulture springing high 
From the remnants of the stag 
Scattered round the bushy crag, 
From the bleaching bones of men, 
Shew the forest monarch’s den ! 


In its depths with sullen crouch, 
Growling on his rocky couch, 
Hears the mighty brute the sound 

Of the tempest thickening round ; 
Half in slumber, till the shaft 

Of his burning veins has quaffed ; 
Then with roar and furious spring 
Charging on the hunter’s ring ! 
Many a hound is mangled then; 
Many a cheek of gallant men 
Chills with nature’s sudden fear ; 
Many a Steed in wild career, 
Maddens at the sight of blood, 
Plunges through the tangled wood 5 
Reins are lost and lances crashed, 

Horse and horseman downwards dashed, 
Death is in the whirlwind path, 

Of the lion in his wrath ! 


But the arrows round him clung ; 
But the heavy lances hung 

Inhis weary panting side ; 

But the horsemen round him ride, 
Purpling at each blow the ground, 
Till the bulk is all a wound, 

Till his Sultan’s rushing dart 
Cuts a passage to his heart, 

And with bound and dying roar 
Sinks the lion in his gore. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





THE NOSE. 


A DISSERTATION upon noses is a desidera- 
tum in physiognomy. Considering the im- 
portant station it occupies in ‘the human 
face divine,’ it is surprising that it has en- 
gaged so few encomiasts in its favour. La- 
vater, it is true, draws some ‘lame and im- 
potent conclusions’ from it; but Gall and 
Spurzheim treat it with absolute contempt. 
Savage nations think differently, and load. it 
with marks of honour, in the shape of fish- 
bones, rings, long sticks, feathers, &c.— 
There are noses of ali kinds, hooked point- 
ed, patulous, round, turned up, and all ex- 
press some state, of the moral and intellectu- 
al man. The pointed and flexible nose, 
which is given to all animals quick of scent, 
indicates in man the capacity of research. 
To be nasutus, anciently, that is, to have a 
great nose, was synonymous with being 
censorious and jeering. A hawk-nose, for 


| which several conquerors have been remark- 
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able, has been considered to indicate that 
thirst for blood which they have felt in com- 
mon with the tribe of birds under which 
they are classed. Patulous and breathing 
nostrils are the outward signs of pride and 
arrogance, and are consequently given by 
sculptors to their evil demons and Titans. 
A slight dilation of nostrils, indicating tri- 
umph is assigned to the Apollo Belvidere. 
This nasal expansion also marks enthusias- 
tic temperaments, while a thin, pinched 
nose is universally admitted to be a charac- 
teristic of sordid and miserly individuals. 
The latter often accompanies a propensity 
to acrimony and scandal. The turned up 
nose is an allowed indication of a contemp- 
tuous disposition. 

What strange noses one meets every day 
in the street! There are some noses which 
are sure to make their way in the world, 
and which we cannot help envying. ‘ Every 
man’s nose will not do for a shoe-horn,’ says a 
whimsical preverb; and Martial says, ‘ It is 
not everybody’s luck to have a nose.” We 
once knew a hypochondriac, who had pos- 
sessed himself with the fancy that his nose 
was of an exorbitant length, and who, conse- 
quently, always took care to stand at a due 
distance from the person he conversed with, 
through fear of being so rude as torun it 
into his face. He might be observed occa- 
sionally, as he walked along the streets, 
guiding his imaginary proboscis with his 
hand, in order to prevent its breaking the 
shop windows. 

As to the history of noses: Scipio Nasica 
received his name from this feature; but 
perhaps that which makes the greatest fi- 
gure in ancient times was Sylla’s, and the 
Athenians, while he was besieging them, 
cut a number of jokes onit. Among others, 
that it was ‘a mulberry dredged over with 
meal.’ This joke, as many other jocose 
things of a personal nature often do, cost 
the inventors of it very dearly when the re- 
vengeful dictator put his nose within their 
city gates. That which was best adapt- 
ed, in modern times, to vie with Sylla’s nose, 
was Cromwell’s, which Cleveland, Birken- 
head, Butler, and the lampooners of the day, 
compared to a comet on account of its war- 
ty rubicundity ; a lucky thought, as it might 
be justly said to ‘perplex monarchs with 
‘fear of change.’ The nose, indeed, if we 
may trust Hudibras, acted a very considera- 
ble part among the Puritan Reformers. It 
may be said to have played the first fiddle 
among them. ‘At that time,’ says Swift, 
‘no doctrine passed for orthodox, unless it 
were delivered through the nose.’ ‘ This 
light,’ quoth Hudibras, 


‘Inspires and acts upon 
The nose of Saint, like bagpipe drone, 
And speaks through hollew, empty soul, 
As through some trunk or whispering hole, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES: 


No. 6. Vol. Il. of New Series of the Mi- 
NERVA will contain the following articles: 

PoputaR TatEs.—The Communicative 
Pockets. 

THE TRAVELLER.—-Manners and Cus- 
toms in China. No. i. 

THE Drama.—Paris Theaire. 

BroGRAPHy.—Memoirs of Mrs. Cibber. 

ARTS AND SciENcEs —Conversationes ai 
Dr. Mitchill’s. Seventific and Literary Notices 
from Foreign Journals. 

LITERATURE.—WNotices of New Publications. 

THE GracEs.— The Ladies of Lima. 

MIsCELLANEOUS.—New Coais, vs. Old 
Coats. 

PoETRY.—Lines by a Bostonian; with other 
pieces. 

GLEANER, RECORD, ENIGMAS. 

To CORRESPONDENTS.—We cannot judge 
of the nature or object of the society mentioned 
by C. T. R. until he furnish us with the “ mis- 
cellaneous stories of real life.” Until this is 
done, it would be premature to publish his 
communication. 

Several communications, of which we have 
no time to recount the signatures, are inadmis- 
sible. 

PoETICAL Notick.—The beautiful lines on 
‘‘Happiness,” signed “ H ,” in our last No. but 
one, were written, as a correspondent informs 
us, by the present Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 
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—— A thing of Shreds and Patches. 
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Mr. Danforth, of this city, an artist of the 
first qualifications, is executing a copy of the 
full-length print of La Fayette, printed in 1822, 
and engraved by Seroux, in 1824. 

Persons are now employed, surveying be- 
tween Granville and Whitehall, in this state, 
for the purpose of selecting the most eligible 
route for cutting a canal to intersect the north- 
ern canal. 

A silk cloak, in imitation of the Scotch Tar- 
tan, the materials of which were produced, 
dyed, and manufactured in Glastenbury, 
(Conn.) has been sent to Washington, as a 
present to Mr. Monroe. 

A sample of Egyptian cotton has been re- 
ceived at Providence. 

Spots on the Sun have been observed at 
Boston ; two of which are stated to be so large 
that they may be easily seen with a common 
spy glass; with a powerful telescope, nearly 
twenty are visible. 


MARRIED, 
Mr. Elias Willard to Miss Maria Feaney. 
DIED, 


Mr. Patrick Dooley, aged 56 years. 
Mr. William C. Englehart, aged 55 years. 
Mrs. Hannah D. Benison, aged 21 years. 





Mrs. Margaret Stuyvesant. 














PODTRY. | 
rer 
«It is the gift of POETRY to hallow every place in 


which it moves; to breathe round nature ap odour more 
6xquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 


it a tint more magical than the blush of morning.” 





For the Minerva. 


ad 


TO A SKY ROCKET. 


BaieurT visitant of heaven! 
That earthly born, dost revel in the sky, 
Say, why! ob, why, to thee is given 
Such proud sublimity ? 
Fhou answerest not, but with a brighter fire 
Mount’st on thy blazing pinions even higher. 


Just type of mortal man— 
In his most godlike aspirations shining ; 
Too great, too high for worldly span; 
Thy chainless course io vain confining, 
Earth cannot holdthee, heaven must be thy home, 
And if thou couldst, thou wouldst still further roam 


But, wanderer why no higher dost thou go? 
Why drop thy fiery plumage so, 
And why, as if in dying throe, 
Quivers the waning lustre of thine eye? 
Alas—o’erwheim’d with thy calamity, 
Thou canst not tell: — 
But inthy ruin we behold 
In character impress’d too strong, too well, 
The melancholy truth,thou wouldst have told :— 
Man’s constant type still in thy fate we see, 
Thou’rt still the emblem of humanity. 


So swift, so ever daring, and so bright, 
Are mortals in their heaven-directed flight, 
Clearing with hissing ire the frighted sky — 
And with such mourning aspect théy return, 
Thus in expiring flash so dimly burp, 
And then so dark, so low, so silent lie— 
Wert thou not fram’d, a moralizing spell, 
Man’s giant height, man’s lowliness to tell? 


Were not too proud humanity so blind 
With its excess of fancied hight, 
It might a well writ lesson find, 
When such as thou shouldst glitter in its sight ; 
But, woe for‘man? he will not hear 
} Truth robed in garment so severe 
But frighted at her look, turns his glad gaze 
To greet the smiling brow of gaudy mantied praise. 


Vet theu canst flatter too, 
When thou dost paint the picture of mankind, 
Nor is one picture true, 
Which in thy beauteous portraiture we find ; 
Thou risest to the heights of heaven, 
With proud and lustrous majesty, 
As if with all those orbs to vie, 
To such as thee were given: 
‘ Thou gazest fora moment round, 
On all the kindred thou hast found, 
Then of thy towering height bereft, 
Hurl’d downward from the mourning spheres, 
To think what glories thou hast left, 
Thou meltest into tears! 


In this thy picture is not truly drawn— 

This weakness human pride would scorn: 
Man would arise with thee, and with as high 
And haughty gaze would scan the spangled sky; 
But when his fate should cail bim theace, 
From so supreme, so proud an eminence— 
Ner tear, nor sigh would make his end, 
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But with unyielding pride and ire, 
Too great, too high to bend, 
Brightly would blaze life’s latest fire, 
And in one mighty flash to death’s last gloom descend. 
Cc. 
— 


Por the Minerva. 


Our readers will find the “ Juyn moots” in the 


following lines. 


AN EPICEDIUM. 


He left his home with a bounding heart, 
For the world was all before him; 
And felt it scarce a pain to part, 
Such eun-bright beams came o’er him. 
He turned him to visions of future years, 
The rainbow’s hues were round them ; 
And a father’s bodings—a mother’s tears— 
Might not weigh the hopes that crowned therm: 


That mother’s cheek is far paler now, 
Than when she last caressed him; 
There’s an added gloom on that father’s brow, 
Since the hour when last he blessed him. 
Oh, that al] human bopes should prove 
Like the flowers that will fade to-morrow ? 
And the cankering fears of anxious love 
Ever end in truth—and sorrow ! 


He left his home with a swelling sail, 
Of fame and fortune dreaming,— 
With a spirit as free as the vernal gale, 
Or the pennon above him streaming. 
He had reached his goal ;—by a distant wave, 
’Neath a sultry sun, they’ve laid him; 
And stranger-forms bent o’er his grave 
When the last sad rites were paid him. 


He should have died in his own loved land, 
With friends and kindred near him; 

Not have withered thus on a foreign strand, 
With no thought save of heaven to cheer bin. 

But what recks itnow? Is his sleep less sound 
In the port where the wild winds swept him, 

Than if home’s green turf his grave had bound, 
Or the hearts he leved had wept him ? 


Then why repine? Can he feel the rays 
That pestilent sun sheds o’er him; 

Or share the griefs that may eloud the days 
Of the friends who now deplore him? 

No: his bark’s at anchor—its sails are furled,— 
It hath ’scaped the storm’s deep chiding ; 

And. safe from the buffeting waves of the world, 
In a haven of peace is riding. R. C. G. 


—<— 


THE VIOLET. 


Violets !—deep blue violets! 

April’s loveliest coronets ! 

There are no flowers grow in the vale, 
Kiss’d by the dew, woo'd by the gale, 

None by the dew of the twilight wet, 

So sweet as the deep blue violet! 

1 do remember how sweet a breath 

Came with the azure light of a wreath 

That hung round the wild harp’s golden chords, 
Which rung to my dark-eyed lover’s words. 
I have seen that dear harp rolled 

With gems of the east and bands of gold; 
But it never was sweeter than when set 
With leaves of the deep blue violet! 

And when the grave shall open for me 

(I care not how soon that time may be,) 
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Never a rose shali grow on that tomb, 

It breathes too much of hope and of bloom ; 
But there be that flower’s meek regret, 
The bending and deep blue violet. 


—~—_>— 


From the Spanish (of Francisco de Borja, Prince of 
Esquilache.) 


“ Si alegres y risuenas.” 


When bright and gay the waters roll 
in crystal rivers to the sea, 
’Midst shining pearls, they take, my soul! 
Theis sweetest, loveliest smile from thee ; 
And when their dimpling currents flow, 
They imitate thy laughing brow. 


When morning from its dusky bed 
Awakes with cold and slumbering eye, 
Ere yet he wears his tints of red, 
He looks to see if thon art nigh, 
To offer thee a diadem 
Of every ruby,—every gem. 


When spring leads on the joyous sun, 
He brightens on thy eyes, aid takes 
A noble lustre,—when the dun 
And darksome April first awakés, 
And gives his Detter smiles to May, 
He keeps for thee his fairest day. 


There are some idle bards, who dream 
That they have seen, with raptured eyes, 

The smiling field,—the dimpled stream,— 
And (strange deceit!) the laughing skies. 

My Silvia! field, nor stream, nor sky, 

E’er smiled, but when thy smile was nigh. 


Tyrants there are: but when they slay 
They smile not. O, my Silvia! thou 
Art far more cruel, far than they. 
The Aurora, on the mountain’s brow, 
When it destroys the dying night, 
Mourns o’er its tomb in tears of light, 


But thou canst smile, and yet destroy ; 
And oft within thy eyes I see 
A radiant throne of love and joy, 
Which is, but cruel mockery. 
That smile, which such fair dimples wears, 
Is for my thoughts a fount of tears. 


~>— 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


She comes by night, a dream of light, 
With all her glories round her ; 
She seems to rest upon the breast 
To which so oft I’ve bound her! 


And many a word with rapture heard, 
And whisper’d vow scarce spoken, 
Upon a bliss as deep as this 
Like summer light hath broken ! 


She seems to smile as once ere-while 
She used to smile upon me ; 

The voice, the tone, all, all her own, 
As when their sweetness won me! 


I hear them float, each simple note, 
Her own accustomed numbers; 
Tt does not seem a fleeting dream 






Away! andy ! thou joyless day ‘ 
My heart has no such pleasure 
As that it feels when back it steals 

By night to my heart’s treasure ! 


I would not wake, I would not break 
A spell so sweet, so charming, 

Unless to find the dream resign’d 
For her, my bosom warming ! 


— 


CESAR. 


There wasa light bark on the raging wave 
Toass’d by the tempest, and the billow curl'd 
Above her bencing mast, and she was hurl’d 
Down to the dark jaws of the yawning grave ; 
Then upward borne amid the thunder cloud, 
Midway ’twixt heaven and earth: —and there was one 
Stood smiling in that dreadful hour—alone 
Upon her deck—his dark eve was as proud 
And calm, as if the summer-morning’s breeze 
Curi’d the blue wave and fill’d her snowy sail ; 
His cheek unblenched, his proud lip turn’d not pale; 
He knew that fate had chain’d the raging seas : 
The world unconquer’d, he could not despair, 
For the world’s master could not perish there. 
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* And justly the wise man thus preached to usall, 
Despise not the value of things that are small.” 








Answers to PUZZLES in our last, 


Puzz.e I.—Oxford. 
Puzz_eE II.—Wit. 


SOLUTIONS OF ANAGRAMS, 
I.—Charades. 
Il.—Sweetheart. 
III —Hysterics. 


NEW PUZZLES. 


I. 
Since Diogenes’ time, I’m the best habitation 
That e’er was contriv’d by a civiliz’d nation ; 
Yet thro’ regions so distant no mortal e’er strolls 
For I visit all nations between the polles. 


Tt. 
Though unknown to all senses except to the sight, 
Yet existence I claim by excluding the light. 
II, 
A shining wit pronounc’d of late, 
That every acting magistrate 
Is water in a freezing state. 


ANAGRAMS. 


I. In Magic Cirle. 
Il. Evil Fast. 
Ill. Nice Ham. 
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